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PUBLISHED Bi L. TUCKER & CO. APPLES AND CIDER. 
Atthe Office of the Daily Advertiser. When the f 1 f his fi 
qereloaGhle gov anebes, or en the farmer is driven from his fields by 
$2.00 if paid in advance. the inclemency of the weather, he should not con- | 
LKQ |'sider the value of his time reduced—*“ time is 
N. GOODSELL, Epiror. ‘money,” should ever be his maxim. After close 
application without to prepare for winter, he will 
find that many things within doors are needing}; 
‘his attention. Winter apples, which were ga- 




















CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
The agricultural year may now be considered}| 


1s nearly closed, and with it furmers should, so 
2 : , : ‘thered in the usual manner, require assorting. 
far as is consistent, close their accounts for the! | 

: ‘Those which received bruises, or had such de-|) 

past, and prepare them for the coming year. It , 
x fects as to prevent long keeping, may now readily 
is desirable that every farmer should be able atthe}! 
7 be distinguished, and should be separated, The)| 
nd of each year to know what the profit or loss |] 
|;most eflectne! method of keeping apples is to!| 


f his business has been; and how can he ascer- | 
: Mere pack them in dry sand, either in casks or bins, || 
tain this unless he has been particular in his ac- 


counts? A little attention to book keeping er 
to freeze. Either pit or beach sand will answer, | 
enable him to do all this, and when the course is} 


tt it should be well dried, so as to absorh all the 
once adopted, it will be an amusement rather than! 7” 
\|moisture that evaporates from -the fruit without | 


toi is as easy to open accounts with different | 
il. vipbraghn / ' 7 ibeceming damp enough to injure the skin, As}! 
fields or crops as it is with individuals, and lane apples always fetch’s afeat prize fe our site 
Si ‘ei f Cc ar- 
when the crop is completed, the balance of the} | PP y | 


|| kets in the spring, this extra trouble of packmg! 
account will show the profit or loss attending)| 
; * exh en , |" will be found well worth attending to. | 
that course of culture, and suggest the preprie 
eatin | Those who are wishing to drink fine cider, | 
of continuing in it or changing, as the balance, \s 
should lose no time in attending to it. A more| 
may be. Farmers, of all other men, ought to be 
‘common opinion is, that cider should be racked| 
the last that should excuse themselves for want of} 
off in March, by which time much of it has be- | 
time; no class of our citizens have so much time || 
\jcome pricked. Rack and fine cider as soon as) 
todevote to study and improvementas they have, || 
‘\the fermentation has arrived at that point when|| 
ind they should recollect, that although their)). 
‘it is most pleasant, and endeavor to Keep it so as’ 
vrounds may be covered with snow or hardened || 
|near as possible. Let the casks into which your || 


with frost, yet the field of intellect is then in the}! .) , : 
cider is racked be perfectly clean, without which 
most favorable situation for improvement, and || ‘igs 
you are not to expect a pleasant flavor. Skim-| 
this, the most important of all business, should | 


ever be neglected. Are you all pr pared to rep-| || med milk is the most convenient article with || 

nev > giected, yu a e i 

resent your interests in our state or nations| coun-| | which to fine cider, and from one to two quarts || 

ils? If not, double ur diligence, and recol- |ito the barrel will be sufficient, unless it has niere| 

CUS § no oub 0 ( eC, é . | 

a that we have no heredit ary titles to give pre-| yore ign 4 than is desirable; if so, double the/ 

e e c B “ i 4 $ 

, aS) tibttitniin Wha vend Res eens] quantity of milk, as the glutin contained in it will | 

ference to individuals. e road to prefe 

pene to all, 5 chat Which taleod , Frankl; | neutralize the astringent matter contained in the 

is open to all, and thi lich raises ¢ 

to eminence, may also exalt the most humble indi-| cider. After cider is racked and fined, it should 
be bunged perfectly tight, after which it will. 


vidual. If there is any one profession which is; 
: y ‘Keep, with little alteration, for years. | 
entitled to greater consideration than others, it is| ats 


yours. pres the idea that farmers are mere) | ‘A place for every thing, and every thing in its, 
slaves to other professions as unworthy of the|| place.” as | 
age and country in which we live, and look back) | There is no season of the year when it is more) 
to the proud days of Rome, when her leading} | jimportant to reduce the above maxim to prac tice 
mien strove to add to their other titles that of be-)| ‘than at the setting in of winter. Many of the! 
ing agriculturists, to fill the measure of human small farming utensils, such - hoes, rakes, spades| 
‘and forks, are much injured if left exposed to the} 
prped || weather through the winter, or buried beneath the! 
Tue Weatner.—The weather for the last ten) snow ; and even ploughs and harrows should be 
days ending with the 17th, has been unusually || ‘put under cover as soon as the season for using 
mild, The canal at this place has not as yet! |inom ig past. To havea place for every thing 
heen frozen over. This morning, the 18th, the} | ang ey ery thing in its place, is not only a maxim) 
appearance of the atmosphere is quite different 5) | ¢ economy, but it adds much to the reputation of 
the wind from the north-west is whistling, and' |i}. garmer who observes it. How different are 
all betokens the approach of winter. Farmers, Ithe impressions made while viewing the premi- 
are you all prepared for it? If not, improve ev-| \ses of a prudent, economical farmer, where every 
ery moment. Although attempts may be made to thing is in order, and those of the slothful man, 
wullify the laws of the land, the laws of nature!) 1.16 confusion reigns. With one, every step 
are supreme—the order of days and seasons can-| | on vinces you that the possessor does not eat the 
not be changed by man; God in infinite mercy) ead of idleness—that he does not neglect to 
has made them all; then be wise and prepare for provide for his family, whereby he would prove 
them. ‘himself worse than an infidel. Every thing be- 
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greatness. 
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#+p The New-York Standard’s express, which| speaks attention to business, and comfort, reputa- 
hrought the President’s Message on horseback,||tion and wealth follows. Not so with the other. 
arrived at Baltimore from Washington in one His fences are broken down—his yards are neg- 
hour and thirty-three minutes—being at the rate of! lected—his utensils lie scattered and broken— 
# fraction more than twenty-four miles an hour. |every thing bespeaks the man to be the slothful' 











where they should be kept cool, but not allowed || 











servant pointed out to us as abusing the talent: 
committed to his charge—his character as a mai) 
worthy of trust or honor declines—his forme: 
friends forsake him, and poverty and wretched 
[neee, in most cases, close the scene. Now all this 
‘difference may arise from early habits, on the one 
hand having a place for every thing and every 
{thing i in its place, and on the other, not having a 
iplace for any thing, which soon leads to not 
having any thing for a place. 


,ON THE BENEFITS OF A KNOW 
LEDGE OF CHIMISTRY AS CONNEC 
TED WITH AGRICULTURE. 

The admirable papers now publishing in the 
Genesee Farmer, ‘from the able pen of our cor. 
respondent, “ B.,” on the importance of a scien- 
tific education to the agriculturist, appears to us 
a subject of such vast importance to the agricul- 
turist, and in fact to the community at large, that 
,wWe cannot forbear raising our own feeble voice in 
‘unison with the philanthropic efforts of our re 
‘spected friend. Since our connection with the 
||Genesee Farmer, we have repeatedly adverted 
to the benefits derived from a knowledge of the 
‘arts and sciences, connected with agriculture, to 
the cultivator of the soil. This has been very 
‘particularly impressed on our mind from actual! 
observation. We have no hesitation in assert 
ing, that we have invariably found the farms of 
those who studied Botany, Vegetable Chimistry 
and the other sciences connected with agricul 
ture, to be better arranged, better conducted, and 
‘consequently more productive, than those 0: 


\| 


j 


\which the operations were performed by indiv; 


duals who practiced the art without any know 

ledge of its theory,—every performance being 
iguided solely by former practice,—unaided by 
general laws or just principles. Without pre 
eaiing to any superior tact in discrimination 
jiwe have little hesitation in asserting that w: 
could, at a very superficial view, distinguish 
|| Whether the farm was occupied by a scientifi 

practitioner, or by one who was solely guided by 
_ former practice and actual observation. So de 
ie idedly conspicuous is the effect of a well regu 
‘lated and organized system of operations. Ws 
could particularize many instances corroborativ« 

lof our assertions, but for the present we confine 
our observations to the objects in contemplation— 
a general diffusion of the arts and sciences as 
connected with agriculture, and a just estimation 
of their value to the farmer; and surely but little 
force of atgument is required to enforce and es- 
tablish its importance. A general knowledge o: 
science is not of more importance to any clas: 
of men than to the agriculturist. It constitutes 
the very essence of farming, and enables the sci 

entific operator to act with certainty, when the 
mere routine practitioner would doubt, hesitate 
and more than probably fail in his desired object 
The cases and circumstances are so numerous 
and so varied, connected with agricultural pur 

suits, that it requires the aid of fixed laws and 
just principles to guide and control. Climate, con 

struction and formation of soils, their porosity 
and tenacity; adapting seeds to proper situations 

improving the various sorts cultivated, and many 
‘other particulars, form only but a small portion 
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of the cares which must unavoidably occur to the| 
farmer, and which must of nécessity demsad his | 
attention. Here the superior knowledge of the | 
man of science shines conspicuous; under every | 
critical emergency be will resort to his own re- | 
sources, to general principles and established | 
laws. Neither climate, soils, nor other contin- 
vent circumstances, can prove a barrier, Or deter 
accomplishment of his operations. Fis, 
knowledge of the geological construction and for- || 
mation of his farm, will give the proper data for | 
its capabilities; its situation in the country and | 
site in the world, willdivect him in the adaptation 
of crops suited for the climate, &c.; and his ge 
neral knowledge will afford him every requisite | 
aid in the arrangement and managing his ope- 
rations. It is immaterial where he may be situ-| 
ued. The genial climes of France or Italy, or! 
the frozen regions of ae will be met with | 
proper me: 
His knowledge of € the earth’s ponte a his! a 
acquaintance with the nature of vegetables, ani-| 
mals, minerals, mixed bodies, and the atmosphere, | 
with implements and mechanical agents,---enables | 
him to commence operations and accomplish | 
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them with certain success. No matter what !! 
country gave him birth—no consequence where | 


he pr Seite’ his pursuits—his knowledge of | 
‘limes, productions, their natures and qualities, | 
enable him to adapt cases to circumstances, and 
apply every contingent aid. Tere the) 
tice alone would find himself in an! 
Take him from the field 
of his former operations, and place him where 
productions and climate are different, and 
becomes bewildered—with him all is chaos 
and confusion. Not so the man who is compe-, 
tent to generalize; to arrange from practice, the- 
ory and science; to call to his aid the general law 


prope rly 
man of p 
inextricable labyrint! 

eXtricabie labyrinth. 


soil, 
he 


lv 


which regulates his art—for by these means 
every difficulty vanishes 
mounted, and su 


is sur- 
There 
importance to 
the cultivator of the soil than chemistry. The 
saying of Cicero is perfectly applicable here. 
‘Nihil est melius, nihil uberius, nihil 
libero dignius :” 


, every barrier 
‘ess crowns his labors. 


are none of the sciences of more 


homine 
(nothing excels, nothing is more! 
profitable, nothing more suitable for 
leisure. ) 
science, 


a man of 
From a knowledge of this interesting 
the farmer can combine known facts, 
and trace the regular procession from cause to ef- 
feet; h 
which will facilitate his operations and improve 
system. 


a 
i 


can find a theory for every practice, 


his Witaout a knowledge of chemistry, 
many of his simplest operations must be unintel- 
ligible even to himself, and consequently but ca- 
sually performed. However, mere assertions 
or theoretical speculations go for nothing when 
‘compared with established facts. 
portune to our present subject now occurs to our 


recollection, and we feel a gratification in having 


so satisfactory a proof, what science will effect! 


over the mere mechanical operations of the man 
who is guided by no law, nor any fixed principles. 
Lavoiseer, a distinguished and philanthropic 
gentleman, cultivated two hundred and forty acres 


beneficent desire of demonstrating to his country- 
men the importance of sustaining the art of cul- | 
ture on scientific principles. In nine years his| 


of every agrieulturist becoming acquainted with 





‘midable appearance, likely to prevent the gene- 


himself competent to the task: but, such is not 


the apparatus necessary very expensive. 


One quite op: 


THE GI GENESEE FARMER, 





Gel we we elites a more satisfactory proof tl the be- 


nefits derived from a proper application of sci- 
entific principles in the practice of agriculture ? 
In applying scientific principles in the regulation 


of agi: « aral operations, no doubt many theo- 
retical speculations will be demonstrated to be 
futile. Hence one of its greatest benefits; and a 


gratifying result is, that every demonstrated fact 
is a sure beacon for our future guidance. We do 
not presume to say that a knowledge of chemis- 
try is capable of supplying all the necessary de- 
siderata for the farmer’s guidance, but it certa.nly 
is capable of doing so to a very great extent—it 
is decidedly one of the very best aids of Agri- 
culture and Horticulture. Hence the necessity 


its principles, and applying them in his opera- 
tions. By chemistry he will become acquainted 
with the real nature of his soil, what constitu- 
are deficient, what noxious ones are present, 
and, consequently, the real cause of the abun- 
dance or deficiency of his crops. Chemistry, to 
the uninitiated, presents at first view a very for- 


rality of farmers from entering into its intrica- 
cies and exploring its depths. ‘To be able to ana- 
lize the different soils, and ascertain their con- 
'stituent parts, seems a work of great labor, study 
‘and research. Granting this were the case, still 
it is an object of so much importance that even 
that should not deter the farmer from making 
the case. The process is not only simple, nor 
But 
in next week’s Farmer, we shall give an expla- 
nation of ths necessary apparatus, and the mode 
of analizing soils, from an admirable essay on 
the subject by a Mr. Johnson, an English gentle- 
man, who has devoted much of his time to the 
science, and very much simplified the operations. 
W readers @ greater 
service than lay his method before them, hoping 


e consider we cannot do our 
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ber. This has, already, in many sections of the 
country, become a desideratum, and every suc- 
cessive year will render it more imperative,— 
There is a medium in the clearing of land, which 
ought to be observed ; but, unfortunately, in our 
estimation, that proper equilibrium has been lost 
sight of in the clearing of lands in this country, 

ind hence the necessity of soon re-planting with 
saplings where stood the sturdy oak. The bene. 
fits of timber to every commercial country, and jin 
fact to every country, is so universally admitted, 
that it astonishes usto sce solittle discrimination 
paid to the subject in the clearing of lands. There 
are situations where timber would be the mos; 
productive crop, and in addition to this, where jt 
would prove an Ornament to the domain, and em- 

bellish the possessions of the owner. Tew it is 
evident all this has been duly considered by the 
spirited publishers of the present work; but, it 
is not the first instance that the name of Tor. 
burn has stood first in horticultural pursuits jn 
this country. The senior of the present firm was 
the first, in the great emporium of this country’s 
commerce, to establish a Seed Slore—to combat 
with and surmount the many difficulties which he 
had toencounter. What Linn@as was to theold 
world in former times as o bolanist, Grant Thor- 
burn has been to the new as a horliculturist. He 
paved the way—others tread in his footsteps. 
But it is gratifying to us to be enabled to say 

he still derives the advantages from his enterpri- 
sing spirit and his exertions—a discerning pub- 
lic has appreciated and now rewards his merits. 
Much of the horticultural taste which now exists 
in this country, he has in a great measure crer- 
ted; but it is not the purport of the present ne- 
tice to eulogize the Messrs. Thorburns. Sir 
| Heury Steuart’s “ Planter’s Guide” is our theme, 
and we are called upon in a particular manner 
to observe the re publication of this work, by a 
letter recently received from our friend, T. H., 





many will soon follow his example, as we think 


there is no field of science in which lie hid at 


present so many brilliant objects for examina-!}| 


tion, none will redound more to the fame of the 
discoverer, none that will be more beneficial to 
mankind, than that which embraces agricultural 
and horticultural chimistry. t 


SIR HENRY STEUART’S PLANTER’S 
GUIDE. 

This work, as before noticed in the Genesee 
Farmer, has been recently re-published by the 
spirited Messrs. Thorbuens of New-York. The 
work in question is a very able performance, and 


who accuses us of having “ changed sides,” and 
‘altering opinions,” respecting the merits of this 
work, To our friend we beg leave to state, we 
ihave done neither the one nor the other, and the 
admission of the article into the Genesee Farmer 
to which he alludes, most certainly does not im- 
ply such an understanding. The general prin- 
ciples embraced in the work of Sir Henry Ster: 
art, are in perfect unison with our own opinions 
in the art of transplanting large trees; but, had 
it been otherwise, occular demonstration would 
have convinced us of his success. Being a ce- 
laborer in the same art for several years, we 
deemed it a duty to Sir Henry and to ourselves 
to visit Allanton very soon after the publication 





bringing it out in the manner in which we under- 
stand the Messrs. 
have not seen the American edition) does them) 
great credit. In the re-publication of this work’ 
by the Messrs. Thorburns, there is more in our 


server. They have undertaken that which the 
regular publishers in New-York have we believe 


| ° 
‘declined, and we are conscious they are anticipa- 


ting an era not far distant, when such a work 
of land in La Vendee in France, actuated by the |, 


will be highly beneficial to the community of this 
| country. At present, the difficulty is to do away 
(in general) with existing trees; but, the period 
lis near at hand, when ev ery Assetienn landhold- 


produce was doubled, and his crops afforded one! erand farmer, &c. will find it absolutely neces- 


‘hird mors than those of ordinary cultivators.— 





Thorburns have done, (for we 


opinion than meets the eye of a superficial ob- 





of his valuable work. We were highly gratified 
at his suecess. We were highly gratified that 
|| our favorite art was not only placed before the 
| world in a theoretical, but in a tangible shape— 
\that it had assumed a feature which gave it a 
“local habitation and a name.” We expressed 
ourselves gratified on the spot, not only to Sir 
Ifenry, but to one greater than he—to him who 
isnow no more—“ T%e Great Unknown” —Sir 
Walter Scott. At Allanton, we had the plea- 
sure to be introduced to that great man, to hear, 
and to learn instruction from his observations on 
the art of transplanting large trees. But neither 


his great fame, wonderful powers and accurate 


jobservations, nor the presence of Sir Henry 
ll sary to give his attention to the planting of tim-! 





Steuart, prevented us from informing the latte: 
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————_—— 
that we considered he must have been in perfect 
ignorance of what had been done by others, in 
the art of removing trees of a large size, previ- 
ous to the operations at Allanton. We also 
pointed out to him various instances where such 
had been performed, and that at the very mo- 
ment when his publication was brought to us by 
our kind employer, Wm. Charlton, Esq. of Ap- 
ley Castle, (a revolutionary hero,) we were in 
the very act of re-planting a tree fifty feet high, 
without even having had the least instruction 
from Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. It is not the 
principles of his removing trees which we have 
sriticised in European publications—it is his as- 
nersions, thrown out against others—his palpa- 
ble contradictions and egotism; andif our friend, 
T. H., will re-peruse our writings on that sub- 
ject, he will find our observations are correct. As 
respects the admission of the article into the Ge- 
nesee Farmer to which he alludes, neither of 
the Editors can be responsible, as they have no 
control over the concern. ‘They merely furnish 
a certain portion of matter—the selection of the 
remainder, andthe arrangement of the paper, 
rests solely with Mr. Tucker, the publisher, by 
whose indefatigable exertions the Farmer was 
established and has becn sustained until it has 
risen to the conspicuous station it now fills among 
the Agricultural and Horticultural community. 
But as many such complaints have been made as 
that of our friend, T. H., we deem it proper to 
explain that our connection with the Farmer was 
only to furnish a portion of matter, which has 
hitherto been invariably marked at the conclusion 
with an obelisk or dagger ; (+) and to prevent any 
such misunderstanding, we deem it proper to 
take our name out as “ co-editor,” and answer 
for our own articles alone, which for the future 
shall appear in the singular number, and with 
the signature of 

ALEXANDER GORDON. 


Rochester Nursery, Dec. 17. 





MACLURA AURANTIACA. 

The information received from our friend, D. 
f., on the hardiness of this valuable plant, is 
very gratifying. I have little doubt but it will 
prove a valuable acquisitiog, and that the period 
is not far distant when it will be found both an 
ornament and a benefit to the country. In my 
opinion, it is decidedly the best plant for hedges 
now cultivated. I am sorry my friend has been 
so unsuccessful in its propagation, as it is one of, 
the very easiest propagated with which I am ac- 
quainted. In the spring dig round the plant, cut off 
a portion of the roots, and re-plant them in a warm 
spot; if under a hand glass so much the better. 
Every root will shoot forth and become a fine plant 
during the summer. Some future day, I shall 
give more particular instructions on the art of pro- 
pagation. ALEXANDER GORDON. 

Rochester Nursery, Dee. 17. 





{i> The communication of UiMus, on the cul- 
tivation of Bees, is reserved for the next volume. 





(<= Notice is hereby given, to all subscri- 
bers who wish to discontinue their papers at the 
close of the present volume, that notice must be 





AND GARDESER’S JOURS 


ROCHESTER SEMINARY. 
An examination of the pupils belonging to 
this institution deserves a passing notice from one! 
who was present. The examination continued 
for two days, Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week. The proficiency of the students evinced 
industry and close application on their part, and! 
faithful and thorough instruction on the part of! 
the teachers. This institution, which is under! 
the care ot the Rev. Mr. Morgan, and Professor| 
Oatman, is an honor to Rochester, and parents 
and guardians may rest assured that their chil- 





learning. In one department, there is a flourish- 
ing and highly interesting Infant School, design- 
ed not only for the benefit of those who attend, 
but to secure all the improvements and give a 


Ss. 


dren will be well instructed in such a Seminary of 





specimen of this system of instruction, for the ben- 
efitof those young ladies and gentlemen who 
may enter the higher departments, with a view to 
qualify themselves for teachers. In this Semina- 
ry, there is alsoa department for young girls, and 
another for young boys, both of which are sup- 
plied with well qualified teachers. Vocal music 





is taught in all the departments with admirable) 
success as every one can testify who was pre-| 
sent at the examination. The original pieces of 
composition manifested a pleasing and much| 
more than ordinary proficiency in this important 
and too much neglected branch of education. 

And now, Mr. Editor, if the citizens of Ro-! 
chester will suffer such an institution as this to, 
languish for want of patronage—if they will not 
consider it a privilege to have such faithful men 


ithis community as are found in this Seminary of 
learning, they deserve to be left in all the dark- 
ness of ignorance. But, sir, I do believe they 
will view the subject with more interest and feel- 
ing than even the writer of this article, and give 
all the encouragement required for its suppert and 
prosperity. And parents and guardians abroad 
may feel safe in sending their children to this 
school; and young people, male and female, who 
are desirous of receiving instruction upon the most 
improved plan, will do well to attend this Semi- 
nary. There is a well conducted female depart- 
ment, in which all the branches of female educa- 
tiod are taught, and not only vocal but instru- 
mental music. Board in respectable families can 
be procured at a very reasonable price. | L. 





A New Appie.—We have received from our 
friend and correspondent, Dr, J. S. Granam, of 
York? Livingston county, two apples from a seed 
ling tree growing in thattown. For beauty, size 
and flavor, we have rarely seen them surpassed. 


and women employed in teaching the youth of; 


——— peereenenenant 





| Pliny Earle.---The Worcester Spy con- 


‘ims an obituary notice of Puiny Earur. a 
tinember of the Society of Friends---theJ’irs/ 
Manufacturer of Cotton Machine Cards in 
the United States—who died at Leicester, 
Mass, on the 29th ult, aged 70. Near fifty 
years ago, he introduced the business of 
card making in thattown, and fora long 
term of years he and his two brothers,wuder 
the firm of “ Pliny Earl & Brothers,” were 
the most extensive manufactnrers of cards 
in the Union, co-extensive with which, their 
reputation was known and established, for 
the perfection of their workmanship. 

| “When Samuel Slaier, the founder of the 
first Cotton Mill in this country, (says the 
‘Spy,) commenced his business, he applied 
jto the subject of this notice foreards. At 
that time none such had ever been made in 
‘the country, nor was there any machinery 
for making them. He, however, undertook 
the job, and in the prosecution of it, was 
compelled to resort to the tedious process of 
pricking the holes for the teeth in the fillet- 
ing leather, by hand, with a single pair of 
needles set inahandle. Inthe prosecution 
iof this work, his eye-sight was considera- 
bly impaired, but the cards were completed 
‘to the satisfaction of his employer, who has 
repeatedly assured the writer of the article 
‘that were among the best he ever used, hav- 





ling lasted for eighteen years of constant 


wear. The difficul':es encountered in this 
‘undertaking led him to further examination 
and study, the result of which was, the in 
vention ofa machine on new principles for 
ithe pricking of twilled cards for machinery. 
This machine has continued in use by all 
who are engaged in the manufacture of that 
kind of cards, up to the present day, and its 
essential principles have.been transferred. 
also,to the machines for pricking and setting 


| 
icards.” 


| a 

| Ohio Forever!—We have seen much 
‘boasting by eastern Editors, of great pugnp- 
kins, great squashes,great apples, great{beets 
and great victorys this season, Stand back 
ye braggarts for Ohio. Mr. Wait of Carlisle 
in this County, informs us that he harvested 
ten ears of sound gourd seed Corn from a 
single stalk this Fall. 
that, Green Mountain Boys ; who hardly get 
a single “‘nubben” froma whole hill of “tuck: 
et 2°—Ohio Paper. 








| WShack.—-Hickory nuts are unusually 
plenty. Families in the “back woods” have 
generally gathered from fifty to 100 bushels 
leach. Our Merchants have taken in large 
quantities, particularly the “Jackson men.” 
‘An “old hunter” says, that’ passing through 
the low lands a few days since, he saw sev 

leral large droves of “real porkers” so fatten 








The Doctor describes the tree as being an “ abun- 
dant, annual bearer,” and proposes to call the ap- 
ple the York Sweet Water. ‘They are well wor- 
thy of cultivation for the table, and no doubt will 
prove valuable for cider, as they are very juicy 
and well flavored. 





Erratta—p. 318, col. 3, after “to be soaked 
and dried,” read “ and to be devoured by birds, 
&e.” For why does chess grow there ? read why 
did chess grow there? 





siven to the publishers by the first of January, or 
they will be considered as subscribers for the next 
volume, and will be charged accordingly. 








Eagle find the several articles copied into his pa- 
per of Dec. 13, under the head of “ Agriculture ?” 


led with hi¢kory “spoils,” that unable to rise 
they lay chop-fallen, waiting for the nuts to 
drop in their mouths !—Jb. 





Fine Sportinc.—The Bellefonte Patriot 
istates that a “Mr Long, of Jefferson co. Pa. 
familiarly called Bill Long, killed, during 
the hunting season, 165 deers, 5 elks, 28 
bears, and 13 wolves. One of the elks 
weighed about 700 lbs.” The Patriot adds 
-—-“The mode of taking the elk, as practiced 
in Jefferson co. is to chase him with dogs 
until he becomes greatly fatigued, when he 
stops, chooses an advantageous position, and 
stands at bay, while the cautious huntsman 
approaches, and levelling his deadly rifle, 
soon lays him low on the ground.” 








What think ye of 
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be 404 THE GENESEE FARMER, Dec, 22, 1839 
For the Genesee Farmer. But there is another advantage which this}jother pen may be employed more forcibly to i{ 
A SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—No. III.}) school promises to the state, which is worthy of}|lustrate the advantages of an institution which | 
As indolence is the parent of vice, so is in-!) serious consideration. I mean that resulting}! have but imperfectly sketched. B 
dustry the incentive to virtue. And as knowl- ‘to our political institutions, from the diffusion of} December, 1832. 
edge is power, it is of the first importance that} the higher branches of knowledge among that|| + 7%e good Osertan. There never was, per. 
those wha are the depositaries of power, should | portion of our population who, fiom their num-|jhaps, a more satisfactory illustration of the ad 
possess this incentive to virtue. It follows as || bers, are emphatically its guardians. Mr. Jef-})Y@ntages of education and science, in promoting 
coroll hat whatever tends to encourage in-|| ferson has said, and said traly, that great cities||*Sticultural and moral Pt riggs than was 
corollary, that whatever te § my y) 8 .. fexhibited by the labors of this worthy philan- 
dustry, in the most numerous class of our popu-|| are great political sores upon the body politic;|/thropist and christian. When he assumed the 
‘ation, by extending to it the efficient aids of sci-| and history as well as experience admonish us, ||pastoral charge of a district in the mountains of 
once and literature, and thereby rendering its em-| that the tendency of professional and commercial || Alsace, he found a people who could neither read 
table and inviting, and its gaine|| wealth ia to generate that extravagance in thele™* write; who had no agriculture, no tools, no 
ployments respectab ean inviting, and its gain: enith is to generate that extravagance in the. vimerce, but few comforts, and no access be 
more certain, has an important influence in pro- | style of living, and those artificial distinctions in||rgads to more cultivated districts. By indefati.- 
moting the public welfare, 'Three-fourths of me society, which if not incompatible with, are often|jgable industry and untirin patience, Oberlin 
productive labor is the contribution of agricul- |! dangerous tocivil liberty. We must rely upon the surmounted all these difficulties, and rendered bis 


ure. This is, as it were, the body, while the | virtue of the country, and upon the steady habits of 
ther avocations may be likened to the members ; |} its yeomanry, to counteract their influence. 1 
to which this gives health, strength and character. || would neither awaken jealousies, nor excite 
if this flourishes, the state prospers; and the | prejudices; yet 1 am persuaded that it would con- 
hock which withers its prospects, is simultane-|! duce to the public weal, if each class of our pop- 
nisly felt, with the force of an electric spark, to ulation was represented in our councils in propor- 
lie remotest extremities of the body politic. Look) tion to their respective numbers. But this will 
.o the old continent, and cast your eyes over the | not be the case while the present disparity in ac- 
ew one: where agriculture is in a high state of), quired knowledge exists between the professional 
mprovement, commerce and the arts flourish; and laboring classes. Awarding to the first the 
ind civil and religious freedom are seen to abound | most honest and patriotic intentions, either their 
1 proportion to the intelligence and industry which | habits, their associations, or their interests, do 
listinguish its agricultural population. 





not always qualify them, or leave them at liberty 
We must sow the seed before we can gather |to consult the best interests of a community of 
ic harvest. We must plant thetree if we would) which they form but an inconsiderable portion. 
ujoy the fruits. "We must invest our capital cre ‘The majority can alone be fairly represented by 
we can receive the interest. And we must in- | its own members, whose feelings and interests are 
truct our youth, if we would profit by the labors identified; and the more intelligence and virtue 
{ their manhood. That the agriculture of one) there is in this majority, the more wisdom and 
ountry, of one county, of one district, and of liberality there will be in the acts of our public 
me farm, is rendered far more productive than | councils. Not that | would make farmers all or- 
‘hat of another country, county, district or farm,’ ators, but I would indue them with a talent no 
y the superior intelligence, skill and industry of| less useful—that of thinking and judging cor- 
those who till ils soil, is a truth which needs no! rectly. Qur falkers too often compromit them- 
proof. The first impulse to improvement in the | selves upon exparte facts, and become advocates 
agriculture of Dutchess, was given by the exam-) to sustain their own errors, while it is the pro- 
le of a few men of science and enterprize ; 


} 
ii 





ea 


and) found (hinkers, who hear both sides of an argu- 
st 
ihe 


»we much of their improvement and prosperity) are to rely upon as impartial umpires. 
ya naturalist and a civilian, whose great aim It results from the consideratien which I have 
was to render science subservient to the comforts | given to this subject,— 


and profits of labor. Good example is always 


2m om 
_— seal 


That an agricultural school will tend greatly to 
salutary, but especially in husbandry, where it | promote improvements in husbandry, and to aug- 
xerts an extended influence, in consequence of | ment its products : 

is necessarily falling under the observation of) 


That the laboring classes are entitled to an 
nany who are interested in adopting it. 


I do | equivalent from the bounty of the state for the 
uot flatter myself that the whole body of ycoman-|! colleges and academies it has endowed for the 
ry could participate, directly, in the benefits of an | benefit of the learned professions : 

igricultural school. But a hundred pupils, with | 


Terre 





ie mental and practical instructions which it)! chimistry, mechani:s and the natural sciences— 
would give, and animated with the laudable am-/! in literature—in practical farming and garden- 
bition which it would infuse, to excel in their bu-|! ing, and in raral economy generally—will have 


7 PDS tease ater 


siness and in usefulness to society—-1 say, a), a benign influence in enlarging the sphere of use- 
hundred such young men, scnt annually into dif- |) ful knowledge—in 


| encouraging industry—in 
‘erent sections of the state, would not fail to pro-|; prospering all branches of business, and in aug- 

] } i o ; o 
luce an effect highly salutary to all. 


Morcover, |} meating the resources of the state: 

j ', as I verily believe, such a school should be-)) ‘That its moral and political influence will be 
4 me popular, and its benefits apparent, others/| salutary : 

would be established upon its model to the extent) And that the expense of its establishment will 
{the public wants. Could the agriculture of | be amply remunerated by the increase of revenue, 
‘he state be made to approximate in its improve-|' to say nothing of the enhanced value which it is 
ments to that of our best cultivated county, the | calculated to confer on real estate. 

} gain to its wealth and prosperity would be im-|| The foregoing considerations are respectfully 
mense; and if an agricultural school should but |) submitted as the honest opinions of one who ex- 
artially effect this object, the outlay for its es-|| pects notthe remotest benefit from their adoption 
‘ blishment would be more than repaid by the in-| but in common with his fellow-citizens. 1 will 
‘reased revenues upon our canals alone 


ee PR ae ee ee be snd 


' but add. in conclusion, my ardent hope, that some 


ighly cultivated counties of Pennsylvania | ment before they publish their opinions, that we | 


on : ‘ : : ; ‘ iy, 
Phat the instruction which it will dispense in 





flock and his district the wonder and admiration 
of all. He procured books and tools —taught his 
parishioners to read and to work—to improve 
their dwellings and their lands—to construc: 
roads and to plant trees, which latter he inculca. 
ted asa religious duty. He established the firs: 
infant schools in about 1790,“ Education,” says 
his biographer, “was never in any other place 
made so general, nor, in many useful respects, 
carried so far, as by this extraordinary and most 
exemplary pastor.” Oberlin’s useful labors ex- 
cited the notice and the admiration of the court 
and the capital. Louis the X VIII. sent him the 
ribbon of the legion of honor, and the Royal Ag. 
ricultural Society voted him a gold medal. The 
quotation at the head of this article exhibits the 
ground work of his wonderful improvements 
‘He died in 1826. 


For the Genesee Farner. 
ON THE MEANS OF DESTROYING CA 
NADA 'THISTLES—-No. IL 

Salt will destroy Canada thistles. It will di, 
this by its own direct agency, and also by an 
jagency thatis indirect. Itis, I believe, generally 
‘known, that salt applied in considerable quanti 
ties to the roots of vegetubles, will destroy their 
iLife. I have never known it fail of doing this, 
jexcept in a case of horse radish in my garden 
iwhen | attempted, but without success, to kill i: 
|by the application of strong brine. When Canada 
thistles exist only in small patches, this will be 
an easy and expeditious way of getting rid of 
ithem. ‘Ihe process is very simple ; Ist. to cut off 
‘the thistles a little below the surface of the grouad 
‘and then apply to the stemof each root a small 
\quantityof salt. A quantity less than a table spoon 
fall will I think be sufficient. Strong brine will 
answer the same purpose. No matter by what 
philosophical principles of action it is done, the 
‘factis ascertained that salt, applied in the man- 
‘ner here suggested, will inflict upon the root a 
mortal distemper. I have frequently destroyed 
‘thistles by salt ond by brine, applied in this way, 
ithe results in both cases being the same. Care, 
‘however, must be taken when salt is used for this 
|purpose, that no stock of any kind run in the 
‘field at the time, nor for several days thereafter 
r salted in one day, and with entire uniformity 
ithree patches of Canada thistles, two of whieh 
|were in one ficld, the other in a field adjacent 





| 


|The experiment, as to the two first mentioned 
patches, was completely successful, while, as to 
ithe other, it was an entire failure. At first this 
iscemed to involve something of mystery ; but the 
mystery was soon solved, by the consideration 
jthat sheep were running in the field where the 
‘experiment failed, while there was no stock in 
the other. ‘I'he sheep had found the salt and 


| licked it up before there had been time for it te 





perform its intended finetions. 
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Salt, when used to destroy thistles by its indi- 


rect agency, is applied to them in small quanti- 
ties, to induce sheep, cattle and other stock to | 
feed upon them. It may be used to advantage on | 
4 scale much larger than when its direct agency | 
is relied upon. In many cases, this is an easy | 
and expeditious method of conquering thistles, 
‘here being nodifficulty in achieving the conquest | 
» the course of a season. ‘The process is as | 
follows, viz: if the thistles have acquired a con- | 
siderable growth, they should be cut close with a, 
scythe some days before the salting process is to | 
commence. The object of this is to give them ||’ 
an opportunity of sending out young shoots, and | | 
-lothing themselves with a tender and fresh foliage. | 
Salt is then to be strewed on, in quantities suffi- 
cient only to render the thistles palatable to the | 
animals that are to feed uponthem. The pro-| 
cess of sulting is to be frequently repeated, spe- 
jal care being taken uot to apply salt so freely, | 
as to glut with that article the appetites of the| 
animals, Whatever stock may be put to this | 
use, it mast be kept all the while in a condition | 
io be hankering for salt. This being the case, | | 
the animals will feed upon the thistles daily, | 
and sufficiently to keep them entirely deprived of | 
their foliage. The thistles, pressed in this man- 
er, Will ina little time be under the necessity of | 
capitulating. It is, 1 believe, generally known, 
that but few vegetables if any can retain life pet 
any considerable time, if, during the season of | 
vegetation, they are kept continually deprived of) 
their foliage. 

Several experiments tricd by myself to destroy 
‘‘anada thistles by the means now suggested, | 
have produced the most satisfactory results. In)! 
no case have I experienced a failure. Here, then, || 
is presented to the farrier, who may have the || 
:isfortune to possess parcels of Canada thistles, 
« cheap and expeditious method of getting rid of 











‘hem. ‘his process need not, as when the direct || 
agency of salt is relied upon, be confined to small '| 
; but it may be applied to considerable es- | 
tablishmeuts. The farmer who keeps a large} 
stock, svy two or three hundred sheep, and other | 
tock in. ght by the method now | 
proposed, destroy in one season the thistles of an | 
extensive field, although it were overrun with | 
"I'he field to be thus operated upon, might!) 
season be set arart as thesalting place for 

farm, and the whole stock | 
be gathered into it to receive) 


ban 


aekas : 
in proportion, 1 


tLoem. 
for the 
all the stock on the 
from time to time 


‘heir portion of salt, and to graze in the 7) 


‘his, Messrs. Editors, is the vision of my own}, 


mind. Ihave net done it, nor seen it done, nel- 


ther have 1 heard of its having been done, yet, 1 
iy the use of such means, |) 


have no doubt that, 
havock might be made among Canada thistles. 
Krom the lights of my own experience, I judge || 
that from the middle of June to October is the best || 
time to operate for the destruction of thistles. In 
ue manner last prescribed, I have commenced | 
sperations against them on mow ing ground, 
ome weeks after the grass had been taken off, | 
-e results of which were their entire conquest the || 


i 
1} 


saic season. 

has been repeatedly announced that thistles | 
int, be destroyed by cutting them at the time || 
wh@ they are in blossom, just before a shower. 
| lav never availed myself of an opportunity to 
‘est Us by experiment. Yet I think cousidera-)' 
ule cofidence may be placed in the utility of such 





many in this way. 


| they may be destroyed in this 


them 
that other means of less expense will generally, 


t 0 
| might be destroyed. 


aprocess. In one instance, having 9 smal! patch 
of Canada thistles near a stream of water, Leut 
them when they were in blossom, and then gave 
| them an artificial shower by sprinkling water up- 
on them from a water pot. It killed the most of 
them, and the few that remained exhibited a sick- 
ly aspect, 

In general, Canada thistles, if detected while 
they are young, can readily be destroyed by the 
simple act of pulling them up. I have destroy 
I choose a time for the jvar- 
pose, when the ground is wet and loose, and have 
in my hand a pointed stick which, if necessary, 
I run down to assist in extracting the root. 

In July last, I commenced on a patch of Cana- 
,da thistles which had recently appeared on my 
| premises, an experiment not before tried by my- 
self, nor by others within my knowledge. It 
was cutting them off with a long bladed grubbing 
hoe several inches below the surface of the ground, 
and then settling the ground in a compact form 
about them, by giving a few blows with the heel 
of the hoe. But few, perhaps none, that were 
so treated have re-appeared. The prospect is 
that the experiment will result favorably. 1 think 
it quite like ly that, when Canada thistles grow on 
| stiff ground, or ground that is rather clayey, 
way very expedi- 
tiously, 

No doubt Canada thistles may be destroyed in 
the manner proposed by Mr. M’Vean in alate 
numver ofthe Genesee Farmer ; thatis,by covering 
with straw or other ruvbish; but I think 


if not always, be at command. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I consider that I have 
redeemed my pledge. It may not have been for- 
gotten by all the readers of your Journal, that at 


‘\the close of my appeal on the subject of Canada 
‘thistles, pub 


.* 
tis 
ic 


wed in the Genesee Farmer, Vol. 2, 
No. 11, I authorised the expectation that 1 shouid 
write again On the subject, detailing the principal 
|processes by which it was known Canada this- 
I have now done it accord- 
ing to the best of my abilities; but [do not con- 
sider that I have yet done justice to the subject. 
The readers of your Journal are requested, there- 
‘ifore, to be patient, while I present to them the 
isamic subject under some of its bearings, which 
have not yet been brought into view. Difficulties 
to be met with, in aitempting a general destruc- 
‘tion of Canada thistles, will be the subject of my 
next number. DAN BRADLEY. 
December, 1332. 


“For the Genesee l’armer. 
In my notice of Nwllall’s Ornithology, 1 was 
prevented by want of room from giving a speci- 
/men of the work. I will now copy his descrip- 
ltion of the Convor, from which it will appear 
‘that many former accounts of this bird were 
‘mere impositions on the public. Even the sa- 
gacious Wilson was made to believe it had wings 


jsixteen feet! im extent. 
THE CONDOR. 
(Cathartes gryphus, ‘TemMInck. 
phus, Lin. vs.) 


Multur gry- 


i 
} 


Fi [Srecir 1c Caaracter.---Biackish ; wings varied 


with white, and not extending be yond the tail; 

collar white ; the head furnished with a fleshy 
crest.- -Female destitute of thecaruncle. The 
young wholly brown. 

The Condor derives its name from an Indian 


/word which, alludes to its supposed sagacious 


gee 
scent. It inhabits the whole chain of the Andes 
of Mexico, Peru and Chili; and on the authority 
of Lewis and Clarke, they are not uncommon in 
the range of the Rocky Mountains, towards the 
sources Of the Missouri, where, in their journey, 
they are mentioned as enormous bustards; though 
the bill and talons of one which was presented to 
Peale’s Museum, proved the bivd to be emher the 
present species, or ihe nearly e' ued Vultur cali- 
fornianus. The wigration of these birds into 
thisconl alpine region, is in conformity with their 
habits in the milder camates of Mexico and 
South America, where, according to Humboldt, 
they are known to soar to an elevation almost 
'siX times greater than that at which the clouds 
are erdinarily suspended over our fieads. At 
the immense height of nearly six perpendicular 
miles, the Condor is seen majestically sail- 
ing in the ethereal space, watchfully surveying 
the vast expanse in quest of his accustomed prey. 
Elevated farther above our planet than any other 
animal, impelled by hunger alone he descends 
into the nearest plains which border the Cordille- 
ras; but his stay in this region is only for a few 
hours, as he prefers those desolate and lofty moun- 
tains, and this rarified aerial space, in which the 
barometer Only uttains an elevation of about six- 
teen inches. ‘These rocky eyries of the Peruvian 
Andes (whose plain is elevated about 15,000 feet 
above the level of the sea,) have hence obtained 
the vernacular name of Condor nests. Here 
perched in dreary solitude, on the crests of scat- 
tered rocks, at the very verge of the region of 
perpetual snow, these dark gigantic birds are seen 
silently reposing like melancholy spectres, rou- 
sing Only from their slumbers at the calis of hun- 
ger. Their peculiar residence is the great chain 
of the high Andes, where they associate three or 
four together upon the points of cliffs without ei- 
ither fearing or injuring men, so that they may be 
approached within four yards without showing 
alarm, or making on their part any attempt 
atattack. Elardly an instance is really known 
of their even assaulting an infant, though some 
credulous naturalists, with the exaggerating pri- 
vilege of travelers, have given accounts of their 
killing young persons of ten or twelve years of 
Their ability for such rapine is not to be 
doubted, but their natural cowardice forbids the 
attempt. At the same time, it is not uncommon 
to see them follow and hover around a young 
bull until they have torn out his eyes and tongue. 
A pair of Condors will not only in this way 
attack the deer of the Andes, the Puma or Ame- 
rican Lion (our Panther), the Vicogne, and the 
Lama (or American Camel), but also the Wild 
Heifer. They will pursue it for a long time, oc- 
casionally wounding it with their Lill and claws, 
until the unfortunate animal, now stifled and 
overcome with fatigue, extends its tongue and 
|groans; on which occasion the Condor seizes this 
1 member, being a very tender and favorite morsel, 
and tears cut the eyes of his prey, which at length 
falls prostrate to the earth and slowly expires. 
The Condor then gorges himself, and rests in 
stupidity, and almost gluttonous inebriation, 
perched upon the highest neighboring rocks.— 
The formidable hunter now loaded with his 
meal. may be driven about without his attempt- 
ing to fly; and in this state the Indians some- 
times pursue them with the lasso or noose, and 
easily take them captive. ‘Thus restrained, the 
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age. 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— — moa 
Condor makes extraordinary efforts to rise into | well as dray-horses, should be reared in our coun-f 
the air; but fatigued by the attempt, he begins tol try. oa i 

disgorge himself treely, an effort he appears to! To exhibit fully the requisites of a first rate 
assist by lengthen.ng and shortening the neck, | draught-horse, would require a more particular 
and bringing forward the sheath of his beak.) examination of the subject of “draugh:,” and of 





They will approach dwellings when allured by | the“ anatomy” of the horse, than would be prac- 
the scent of food; and a dead animal will draw | ticable in thisnumber. Reserving, therefore, those 
down a crowd of these gluttons, where none at || subj ets for future investigation, I will barely re- 
the time were at all visible ; they tear and cut)! mark, that a ‘“dray-horse should have a broad 
with the greatest voracity, pushing sometimes | breast and thick upright shoulders, (the more up- 
right the collar stands the better,) alow forchead, 


with their feet, and flapping their wings. 

They make no nest, but deposit their eggs upon 
the naked rock; these are wholly white, and, 
three or four inches in length. It it said that the! 
female remains with her young for the space of) 
@ year. The young Condor has no feathers. 
His body for severai months is covered only with 
avery fine down or whitish frizzied hair, which 
resembles that of young owls. This down dis- 
figures the bird so much, that in this state it ap- 
pears almosi as large as an adult. 

[Then follows a minute dese riplion of the spe- 
cies which I omit on account of its length, except 
the concluding paragraph. | 

q y ; N . yWeae 

Total length 2 to 3 feet 2 lines (French meas- 
ure); bill L mch 10 lines; extent of the wings 
about 9 feet and a half (our measure). The 
ineasurements of this bird have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Desmarchais gave it a stretch 
ii 18 feet : and adds that the excessive magni- 
tude of its wings hindered it from entering into 
the forests! It always however, from choice, 
perches on the ground, a on elevated rocks ; its 
talons by their situation, net affording it a suffi- 
cient support on the branches of trees. 








for the Genesee Farmer. 
HORSES---No. IV. 

In a country so diversified as our own, it can. 
not be expected that every locality should admit 
of the same course of agriculture ; nor if practi- 
cable, would it be desirable or profitable. Nei- 
ther can it be expected that each section of our 
country could be profitably devoted to the rearing 
of the same kinds, or of all kinds of stock. Like 
every other business, to make it profitable it 
should be divided and sub-divided, so that each 
farmer may devote all his energies to lis particu- 
lar branch of business. ‘Thus with horses: it 
would not be profitable or desivable that every 
farmer should undertake to rear all the diiferent 
breeds, nor that all the varieties should be confined 
to one or more districts. 

The long experience of the Engling breeders 
has assigned particular sections of country to 
particular breeds of horses, so that each is rear- 
ed with great perfection and certain profit, 

I do not know that any part of our own coun- 
try is celebrated more for one breed of horses than 
another, unless it isa predominance of race-blood 
in some localities; and yet every varicty of the 
horse to which I have alluded is as necessary to 
this country as to England. In pursuance 
with the plau I bave befure suggested, we now 
come to speak of the 

DRAY OR DRAUGHT HORSE. 

It will readily be perceived that the qualifica- 

tions, structure and movements of a draught-horse, 


must necessarily differ essentially from that of a! 
y y 


race-horse, and indeed from every other. And 
yet the draught-horse, for some purpose or other, 


is more constantly in demaud than ail others, es- 


pecially in our largercitics and along all our canals 
and rail-roads. Itis therefore of the greatest impor- 


tance that an improved breed of large draught, as! 


‘deep and round barrel, loins broad and high, am 

ple quarters, thick fore arms and thighs, short 
legs, round hoofs, brood at the heels, and soles 
not too flat.” 


into the collar, with sufficient activity to do it ef- 
' fectually, and with hardihood in proportion, willl] 
doubtless constitute the best draught-horse. But 
these are qualities difficult to combine. An ap- 


hibit the requisite qualities. Generelly, the great- 
est fault with large horses is their slowness, and 
in such cases it would be essenual to cross with 
the strongest, the largest and most compact blood 
horse. Or if you have a mare with some blood, 
and with decided marks of streagth and power, 


let her be coverea by a superior dray-horse, and 


jure themselves. Aud this is the only advaniege 


The horse which can throw the greatest weight 





] 





proximation to this standard can only be obtain-|| appeared to be scarce! 


. 





| 
the result will probably be the animal you want! 


It is very necessary that dray-horses should be| 


large as well as compact, that weight may be op-| 
posed to weight. Otherwise the immense loads; 
they often have behind them, and the shaking and 
battering of the thills, will so throw them from 


side to side as to ¢ nuanger their burthens or in- 


in size and weight, for doubtless much of his force 
inust be ¢ Xp ‘nded in transporting his overgrown 
indass. 

In England they have crossed some of thei: 
best native breeds with the heavy Flanders horse, 
and have thereby much improved their draught. 

“These heavy horses are bied ia the highest 
perfection as to s ize, in the fens of Lincolnshire. 
and few of them are less then seventeen hands| 
high at two and a half years old. Neither the 
soil nor the produce of the soil is better than in 


vther countries; on the contvary, much of the 


lower part of Lincolnshire is a cold, hungry'| 


clay. ‘The true explanation of the matter is, that 
there are certain situations better suited than 
others to different kinds of farming, and the breed- 
ing of dulerent animals, and that not depending 
on richness of soil or pasture. The principal) 
art of the farmer is, to flad out what will best suit 
his soil and the preduc of it.” 

Connected with the subject of draught-horses 
is that of rail-roads, and I will close this number 
by an extract, showing the immense power gain- 
ed by the use of rails. 

“The Sureey iron rail-way being completed, 
a wager was laid by two gentlemen, that a com- 
mon horse could draw thirty-six tons for six miles 
aloug the road, and that he should draw his 
weight from a dead pull, as well as turn it round 
the occasional windings of the road. A numer- 
ous party of gentlemen assembled near Merst- 
ham to sce this extraordinary triumph of art. 
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er, and a horse taken promiscuously from a um- 
ber cart was yoked to thetrain. He Started fron, 


Fox public house, near Merstham, and drew the 


immense chain of wagons, with apparent ease. 
almost to Crogdon, a distance of six miles, in one 
hour and forty-one minutes, which is nearly oe 
the rate of four miles an hour. In the cours: 
of the journey he stopped four times, to show 
that it was not by any advantage of descent tha 
this power was acquired, and after each stoppage 
he again drew off the chain of wagons with great 
ease. Mr. Bank, who had wagered on the 
power of the horse, then desired that four nore 
loaded wagons should be added to the cavalcade 
with which the same horse set off again with un 
diminished pace. Still further to show the effect 
of the rail-way in facilitating motion, he direct. 
ed the attending workmen, to the number of fifty 
to mount on the wagons, and the horse proceed 
ed without the least distress; and in truth, ther: 
y any limitation to th 


ed by a judicious selection in the outs t, and then | power of his draught. After this trial the wa 
by crossing with the best of such breeds as ex 


gons were weighed, and it appeared the whole 


weight was as follows : tons. cwl. 
12 wagons first linked together, 88 4 2 
t do. afterwards attached, 13 2 6 


Supposed weight of 50 laborers, 4 0 0 








55 6 2 


QuERCcUs, 


From Loudon’s Encyclopadia of Plants. 
SELECTED BY D. T. 
| THE TEAK 'TREE, ( Tectona grandis 
Pentandria monogynia, Linnxus. Nat, ord 
Verbenacee of Jussixr. 
| Tectona, Altered by Linneus trom Tek): 
lits name in Malabar. This is a timber tree of 
jimmense size and great durability, and is justly 
lealled the oak of the east. ‘ihe trunk is erect 
and the bark ash-colored; the leaves are obovat: 
downy underneath, and on young trees from 12 
to 24 inches long, and from & to 16 broad. The 
flowers are in panicles, small, white and fragrant 
he seeds are lens-shaped in four-celled drupes 
The tree abounds in the vast forests of Java and 
Ceylon, Malabar, Coromandel, &c., and especial- 
lv in the empires of Birman and Pegu. Th 
wood has by long experience, been found to be 
the most useful in Asia. It is easily worked, and 
at the sane tine both strong and durable. Jt i. 
considered superior to all others for ship-build- 
jing. Caleutta and Madras draw all their sup- 
[plies of wood for ship-buiiding from the teak 
forests of Ava and Pegu Some of the finest 
vessels that have ever arrived in the Thames 
have been of teak tree, builtin Bengal. The tree 
was introduced to the British possessions by Lord 
Cornwallis, and is now planted with a view t 
timber in the mountainous parts of Bengal. 





From Gallaudei’s Natural Theology 

Robert Mother, is there any thing like this, a‘ 
curious about fishes, as there is about birds ! 

Mother. Yes my son, quite so. Indeed I have 
read of one fish that bas a way of getting its food 
more strange than any thing which I have told 
you about the birds. “ What should you think 
of a fish shooting flies, as a man does birds, that 
it may get them to eat ? 

Robert. Is that true, mother? 

Mother. Yes my son. There is a fish thf 
lives in the Indian seas, called a chatodon, wht 
has a snout like a tube. 

Robert. What is it like mother that 1 Ipve 
seen ? 

Mother. If you cut a quill off square, at /oth 
ends, and take the pith out, it will be a/mall 
tube. You know you can blow water thug! 
it, some distance, and with some force. 

The fish has a snout something like this, rong! 





iTerelyve wae <- © > , : ; oar 
| I'welve wagons loaded with stones, each wagon 
weighing above three tons, were chained togeth- 








which it can shoot a drop of water withseo sure 
Van aim, and with so much force, that it cat hit ai 
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insect froin four to six teet off, and thus kill it or 
stun it, sv that it falls down on the water, and the 
fish gets ut for food. he é' 

it shoo’= the insect, too, while it is flying ; and 
that és 1. very few, even of the most skilful 
wumiers can do 
~ These fish have a very beautiful shape, and a 
reat variety of brilliant colors. ‘They are some- 
times caucat, and kept in a large vessel of water, 
and amus? the people very much by their great 
dexterity in shooting. For if a fly 1s put on the 





edge of the vessel, the fish immediately perceives 
it, and siuoots at it so exactly as yery seldom in- 
teed to aiss it, 


| 
rom the New-York Traveler. | 
TREATMENT OF THE HORSE. 

M. Barseeauins, the Ambassador to Constan- 
‘iople in the 17th century, gives such an account} 
of the kind treatment and attention extended by 
the Mahometans to their horses, that our grooms 
wnd their masters may learn from them a lesson of 
wisdom and humanity. We gather the following 
hints from the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge. 

‘’he truly benevolent writer says, ‘‘ there is no 
creature so gentieas a Turkish ( Arabian) horse, | 
nor more respectful to his master or the groom 
that clresses in. The reason is, because they, 
treat their horses with great lenity. This makes) 
them great lovers of mankind ; and they are so 
far from kicking, wineing or growing untractable 
by this gentle usage, that you will hardly find a 
masterless horse among them. But alas; our| 
Christian groom’s horses go on at another rate! 
‘They never think them right'y curried till they 
thunder at them with their voices, or let their 
clubs or horse-whips, as it were, dwell on their 
sides. [his makes some horses tremble when) 
their keepers come into the stable—so that they, 
hate and fear them too. But the Turks love to) 
have heir horses so gentle, that, at the word cf) 
‘command, they may fall on their knees, and in) 
this position receive their riders. 

‘hey will take up a staff or club upon the road | 
with their teeth which their rider has let fall, and 
hold ituptohimagain. I saw some horses when | 
their master was fallen from the saddle, stand | 
stock still without wagging a foct till he got up 
again. Once | saw some horses, when their 
master Was at dinner with me, prick up their ears 
io hear his voice, and when they did so, they | 
neighed for joy ¥ i 

We have several “whips” in our eye, who | 
would do we'lto at least make the trial of a little: 
more gentleness ; when we can assure them, no | 
avimal, not even the dog, better appreciates, nor|| 
is half so deserving the attention. } 

Burcknanor, in speaking of the horses in| 
Egypt, gives the subjoined strange mode of cu- || 
ring a vicious horse. He says, “I have seen vi || 
cious horses in Egypt cured of the habit of biting, | 
by presenting to them, while in the act of doing | 
so, aleg of mution just taken from the fire ; the, 
pain which a horse feels in biting through the 
hot iaeat, causes it, after a few lessons, to aban- 


don the vicious habit.’ 








i 





As this is the seasen for killing Jlogs, the 
‘o!lowing observation may be useful to Far- 
miers and others in this country :--- 

Scalding Hogs.—A gentleman of expe- 
rience and observation desires us to make’ 
known, for the benefit of Farmers, a mode, 
practised by him of sealding hogs. Instead} 
of putting cold waler or ashes into the hot | 
water, as is the general practice, he washes’ 
the hog in cold water previous to scalding it. | 
lt matters nothow hot the water may be 
with which the hog is scalded, if cold water’ 
be first used in the way prescribed, the hair | 
can be taken off with ease and neatness.---- 
No danger need be apprehended of the hair 
hecoming set,as is often the case when this. 
mode is not resorted to, owing to a particu- 
lar temperature of the water. 

The gentleman who communicated to us. 





this mode, says he has practised it for more 


hogs. 


— 
than twenty years, and has not during that | 
time, experienced any difficulty in scalding | 





——_— — = | 


Botting Foop.—No farmer, wae ¢. 11es 
on business on a large see's, uughi two be 
without a Steam oii, e-peciativ if he 


In dressing a young pig for roasting, he | feeds cattle, as well as swine, with roots. 
first dips it in coid water, and then in hot, by | This may be cheaply made by setting a ket- 
which process he is enabled to remove the | tle, holding about ten or twelve gallons ina 
hair with the least possible trouble.--- Wyo- furnace of brick or stone, and over this 


ming Herald, 





Food for Oxen and other Cattle-—“Eve- | 
ry traveler who passes Alsfett, a little town | 


remarkably fine cattle of that place, they are | 
fed inthe following manner: Straw is cut | 
short by means of a straw-cuiter, is ilen 
put into a cauldron, with the adui ion of po-| 
tatoes, and carrots, and boiled iil it torms a/| 
kind of jelly: this mixed with a sufficient 


| 


quantity of water is served to the beasts.— |{ 


‘The animals so ted require no water, and | 
so well do they thrive on this mess, that | 
they are, notwithstanding the summer la-| 
bor, ready for the butcher at the end of the) 
year.” 
Grind all sorts of grain which is intended || 
to be given tocattle or horses. In order to} 
obtain the greatest benefit from it, boil it in) 
water, and while hot add cut straw, surring || 
it well, and when cool it will be fit to teed | 
out. 
The following observations upon fatten- | 
ing cattle were published by Nathaniel Lan- | 
don, of Litenfield, Connecticut. He says, | 
“T boiled about two quarts of flax seed, and | 
sprinkled it on cut straw, which nad been | 
previously scalded, and seasoned with salt, 
together with some oil-cake and oat-meal ; 
working them into a tub, with ashort piteh- | 
fork, until the whole became on oily mush. 
I fed a3 year old heiier regularly in this 
way, about two months, when sne had eat- 
en about one bushel ot flax-seed, with the 
other ingredients in proportion. When she | 
was butchered, she weighed 584 ibs. 54 ibs. 
of which wastallow. She would not have 
sold for more than $16 before fattening. | 
sold two quarters of her tor 18 doilars and 
I3cents. She cost me not more than ten, 
dollars, exclusive of the hay she ate, which 
was chiefly scalded as above. On the first 
of February I began withan ox: I fed him 
about three months, but not altogether as 
as well as [did the heifer. He digested a- 


| bout one peck of flax-seed per day, prepared 


as above, which I suppose formed aboui one 
half of the fat in these twoecatile. The ox 
was short, measured 7 feet two inches, and! 
when killed weighed 1082 lbs. and had 180. 
lbs. of tallow. He cost me when fattening 

25 cents per day : he had previously cost me | 
35 dollars. My neat gain in fattening these | 
two cattle, was more than all | have cleared | 
before in fattening oxen and cows, for filteen | 
years, and this is owing I think chiefly to 
the use of flax-seed.”—Rural Econoinist. 


Breaking of Steers.—Yoke them et 
fully, and Jet them remain quiet until they | 
will eat their food, which generally takes! 
place in the course of one day. Yoke them 
again the next day, and putthem behind a 
pair of old steady cattle, and let them stand 


| 
' 


till they become familiar with them. This|/¢ 
| Hoyt, Porter & Co., where orders will be received: 


‘and duly attended to. All letters post paid, will 


generally takes but one day. The day fol- 
lowing yoke them again, and put them be- 
hind the oxen as before, put them upon the 
tongue ofa cart or sled. They being now 
accustomed to the oxen hefore, they will 
readily follow, without whipping or beating. 
They will soon become kind and gentle.— Jb. 








|| hogshead, with one head iaken out, and the 


other bored full of holes, which is set so 
close that the steam of the kettle when boil- 
ing, can only rise through the holes, and 


| near Frankfort, in Germany, has noticed the | thence ascend among the articles tobe steam- 


el in tac nogshead and pass off at the top. 
In this way a hogshead of roots may be cook- 
ed ata very smali expense. The kettle 
should be so cicsed as to prevent any steam 
from passing olf but through the boitom of 
the hogshea|, and of course a pipe or iube 
should be set on one side, carough which, 
with the aid of a funael, tae water may be 
poured as occasion requires. As soon as 
the water has been poured in, the tube 
should be stopped with a plug made jor that 
purpose. When grain is steamed it will be 
necessary to cover the bottom with a cloth 
to prevent the grain trom running through 
the holes in the hogshead over the boiler. 
Judge Buel, of Albany, however, prefers 
boiling to steaming food for swine. It is 
sometimes most convenient and economical 
to cook food tor domestic animals on winter 
evenings over a kitchen fire, and in that case 
little or no extra fuel need to be consumed 
o prepare food for that purpose.—N.E. Far. 
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FOR SALE, 

B* the subscriber in Macedon. 
Wayne co., 50,000 White Mul- 

berry Trees. 


WM. P. RICHARDSON. 
oct 6-ftf 


2 CHESTER NURSERY. 
ap hieate ou Nursery grounds on Main- 
Ke OS. Js Aviain 
ae S 











street now contain a most ex- 
ceilent collection of the choicest Fruit 
Trees, ornamental trees, shrubs and 
plants, many of them are beautiful 
growiis and of a very large size. Particularly 





| Apples, of which there are above one hundred and 
fifty of the very choicest varieties, selected from 


the most esteemed fruits of this country, England 
france and Germany. 61 sorts of Pears include 
the choicest and most delicious varieties of that 
fruit which has hitherto been cultivated. The 
Peach, Plum, (herry trees and Grape vines, are 
particularly fine. ‘The collection of shrubs is ex- 
tensive andselect. About 50 ofthe very choicest 
varieties of the Rose ; strong and handsome 
plants 100 sorts of the most splendid Dahtias. 
culled personally from the London collections : 
and a very se'ect assortment of beautiful flower- 
ing bulbous roots 

Aliso just arrived at Rochester, a most exten- 
sive assortment of the best kitchen, garden and 
flower seeds, directly imported by the subseriber 
from one of the first seed houses in London,which 


‘includes the most esteemed varieties of Peas, 
| Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Brocoli’s, Carrots, Lettu- 
| ces, Onions, Turneps, } addishes, &c. Ac. 


Having now ata great expense placed the es 
tablishment on a respectable footing, I hope by as- 
siduous attention to business,unremitted exertions 
in procuring every desirable article, and by a 
moderation in all my charges, to obtain a share of 
the public patronage. 

Catalogues of the articles for sale on the prem- 
ises, have just been published, and may be had 
ratis, at the Nursery, or at the Bookstore of 


meet with every attention 
ALEX’R. GORDON. 
Rochester Nursery, Nov. 15. 
A great variety of ornamental garden seats 
and stands, for flower pots, are now making and 
will be forsale atthe Nursery, earty in the spring 
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PENNSYLVANIA | 
WHISKEY INSURRECTION. 


The initial steps of revolution, or rebel- | 
lion, having been taken in South Carolina, | 


it is worth while to recur to history for an jour ce ony 
example of the best mode of treating it |) will of the majority shall prevail. On the! 


when it shall come toa head. The Whis- 


i 
key Insurrection, it is true,did not interpose | 


| 


the arin of state sovereignty between rebel- 
lion and the halter, but in all other re-| 
spects, the resemblance is strong enough to | 
impart interest at present to its details. * | 

In the year 1790, an Excise Act was pas- || 
sed by Congress, imposing a duty on spir- | 
its distilled within the United States. In | 
a majority of the states scarcely an objec- | 
tion was heard to this mode of taxation; but 
in the four western counties of Pennsylva-| 
nia, a prejudice, fostered and embittered by | 
the artifice of men who labored for an as-| 
eendency over the will of others,by the gui- 
dance of their passions, produced an organ-| 
ized opposition of foree. Various acts in 
opposition to the laws took place, and in 
September 1791, a convention of delegates 
from the matcontent counties was held at 
Pittsburg, in which resolutions of extreme 
violence were adopted against those who 
were inclined either to comply with the law. 
or accept the offices through which it was 
to be executed. 

When tlie government perceived that fur- | 
ther delay waS useless, legal process was 
delivered to the marshal against the delin-' 
quent distillers and those who had commit-! 
ted violence against the revenue otlicers.— | 
No sooner was he understood to be engaged 
in this duty, than the vengeance of armed 
men was aimed at kis person, and the per- 
<on and property of the inspector of the rev- 
enue. They fired upon the Marshal, ar- 
rested him, and detained him for some time 
asa prisoner. He was obliged, by the jeo- 
pardy of his life, to renounce the service of 
other process, on the west side of the Alle- 
sheny mountain,and a deputation was aiter- 
vards sent to him to demand a te 


} 


Ss 2CT of 
that which he had served. Aj numerous 
body repeatecly atta ‘ked the house of the 
inspector, secured his papers of office, and 
finally destroyed by fire his buildings, and 
whatever they contained. Both of the ofli- 
cers, tor self preservation, fled to the seat of 
vovernment ; it being avowed, that the mo- 
lives to such outrages were to compel the 
resignation of the inspector; to withstand 
by force of arms the authority of the € nited 
States, and thereby to extort a repea! of 
laws of excise, and an alteration in the con- 
duet of government. 

What followed, shall be told in the lan- 
guage of Washington, in his speech to Con- 
gress, November 19, 1704: 

* Upon the tesiitnouy of these facts, an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States notified to me, that “in 
the counties of Washington and Allegheny 
in Pennsylvania, laws of the United States 
were opposed, and the execution thereof, 
obstructed by combinations, too powerful to 
he suppressed by the ordinary course of ju- 
dicial proceedings, or by the powers vested 
in the Marshal of that district.” On this 
eall, momentous in the extreme, I sought 
and weighed what might best subdue the 
erisis. On the one hand, the Judiciary was 
pronounced to be stript of its eapacity to en 
foree the laws; crimes, which reached the 
very existence of social order, were 
trated without control; the friends of gov- 

oY 
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ernment were insulted, abused. 


urren 





‘f 
ii 


| represent, however that, without submission, 
coercion just be the resort; but to invite! 
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into silence, or an apparent acquiescence ;! 
and to yield to the treasonable fury of so 
small a portion of the United States would| 
be to violate the fundamental principle of 
our constitulion, which enjoins that the) 


other, to array citizen against citizen—to. 
publish the dishonor of such excesses--to. 
encounter the expense, and other embar- | 
rassments of so distant an expedition, were | 
steps too delicate, too closeiy interwoven | 
with many affecting considerations, to be | 
lightly adopted. I postponed, therefore, the| 
summoning of the militia immediately into) 
the field; but I required them to be held in 
readiness, that if my anxious endeavors to 
reclaim the deluded,and to convince the ma- 
lignant of their danger, should be fruitless, 
mititary force might be prepared to act, be- 
fore the season should be too far advaneed.. 

My proclamation of the 7thof August last 
was accordingly issued, and accompanied 














rendered} his presence almost indispensably 
necessary. : 

From Cumberland and Bedford, the army 
marched in two divisions into the countr> 
ofthe insurgents. As had been foresees, 
the greatness of the force prevented the et: 
fusion of blood. The disaffected did not 


venture toassemble inarms. Several of the 


leaders who had refused to give assurance 
of future submission to the laws, were seized 
and some of them detained for legal prose 
eution. 

But although no direct and open opposition 
was made, the spirit of insurrection was by 
no means subdued. It was therefore thought 
advisable to station for the winter a detach 
ment to be commanded by Major Genera! 
Morgan in the center of the disaffecte: 
country. Twoofthe ringleaders, who wer 
tried, and convicted of treason, receive: 
their pardon ; and thus, without shedding a 





by the appointment of Commissioners, who 


were charged to repair to the scene of in- | 
surrection. They were authorized to con- 


fer with any body of men, or individuals. — 
‘They were instructed to be candid and ex- 
plicit, in statingythe sensations which had 
been excited in the executive, and his ear- 
nest wish to avoid a resort to coercion; to 


them, at the same time, to return to the de- 
meanor of faith{ul eitizens,by such'aceommo- 
dation as lay within the sphee of executive 
power. Pardon, too, was tendered to them 
by the government of the United States, 
and tha. of Pennsylvania, upon no othet 
condition, than a satisfactory assurance olf 
obedience to the laws. 

Although the report of the commissioners 
marks their firumness and abiliues, and must 
unite ali virtuous men, by showing that the 
means of conciliation have been exhausted, 
allot those who had committed or abetted! 


the tumults did not subscribe the mild form | 


which was proposed as the atonement: and 
the indications of a peaceable temper were 
never sufliciently general nor inclusive, to 
recommend or warrant the further suspen-| 
sion of the march of the militia. 

Thus the paintul alternative could not be} 
discarded. | ordered the militia to march, | 
ifter once more admonishingthe insurgents | 
in my proclamation of the 25th of Septem-. 
ber hast.” 

The governor of Pennsylvania having de- 
elared his opinion, that the militia of that) 
State, who could be drawn forth would be 
incompetent to enforee obedience, the aid | 
of the neighbouring States was consequeat- | 
ly necessary. CQuuotas were accordingly as-| 
signed tothe States ot New Jersey, Penn-, 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, and an ar-) 
my of fifteen thousand men was put in mo-; 
tion, under the commaad in chiet of Gover- 
ner Lee, ot Virginia, the Ciovernors of! 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania commanding 
under hin the militia of their respective | 


Mlate 

The troops of New Jersey and Pennsyl-, 
vania were directed to rendezvous at Bed- 
ford, and those of Maryland! and Virginia 
at Cumberland, onthe Potomac. President! 
Washington, in person, visited each divi- 
sion of the army, but being confident that 
the force employed must look down all re-_ 
sistance, he left the secretary of the treasu- | 


| 


‘ 
' 
| 
| 


returned himself to Philadelphx at which 
tnlace the approaching session of Congress 





drop of blood, did the prudent vigour of the 
‘executive terminate an insurrection whiel). 
at one time, threatened to shake the govern. 


iment of the United States to its founda 


ition. 

The paragraph of General Washington’ 
_speech, which concludes the division rela 
ting to the insurrection, is marked by the 
high patriotism and deep insight into human 
nature, which characterized the Father of 
his Country, and could never be quoted 
more appropriately than at the present mo- 
ment: 

“To every description of citizens let praisi 
be given; but let them perserver in their af 
fectionate vigilance over that precious de 
pository of American happiness, the Con 

stitutionof the United States. Let them 
cherish it too, for the sake of those, wii 
from every clime are daily seeking a dwe! 
ling in our land. And when in the calm 
‘moments of reflection, they shall have re 
traced the origin and progress of the insur 
rection, letthem determine whether it has 
not been fomented by combinations of men. 
, who, careless of consequences, and disregard 
‘ing the unerring truth, that those who rouse. 
‘cannot always appease a civil convulsion. 
|have disseminated, from an ignorance ©: 
‘perversion of facts, suspicions, jealousies. 
‘and accusations of the whole government. 





LS ISSISESNS ama 


{ GRASS SEED. 
ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store. _ 
Rochester, sept 19-fim A. CHAPIN. : 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDs. | 
HE subscribers respectfully \ 
form the public that they have 
entered into partnership in the seed 
business, and they assure the public 
(that nothing shall be wanting on their parttogie 
‘the utmost satisfaction to those who may fave 
them with their patronage. It is the intention «' 
‘the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse t!! 
| connection with thisestablishment, where a choice 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowerine 
| plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
‘tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; ani alse 
ifrom the same establishment the best sorts ©! 
| Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perenn 
jal plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Paon'ss, 
‘Grape Vines, Gooseherries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Trees for the streets, &e.&e. They. have 
iust received from London, a large importation «| 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish, Pease 
Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow, 
Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
moss, and White Provence ruses. The tradest}’- 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or 





ry (Cien, Hamilton) to accompany it, and || ders by mail or otherwise, will be punctually a! 





tended to. SMITH & HOGG 
New-York,May 1832. No. 588, Broadway 


